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SPENDING PUBLIC MONEY. 

BY THE HON". T. B. REED, EX-SPEAKER OF THE HOUSE OF REPRE- 
SENTATIVES, AND THE HON. W. S. HOLMAN, CHAIRMAN 
OF THE COMMITTEE ON APPROPRIATIONS. 



I.— APPEOPEIATIONS FOE THE NATION. 

BY THE HON. T. B. REED. 

When the charge was made during the campaign of 1891 that 
the Fifty-first Congress was a Billion-Dollar Congress, the com- 
plete reply, the best in kind ever evoked, was that this is a Billion- 
Dollar Country. The answer had both wit and wisdom. The 
Fifty-first Congress voted a billion of dollars because the citizens 
of this country, who are the rulers of it, demanded it by reason 
of the growth of the country and by reason of certain issues which 
had been fought out, settled, and determined by them. 

The word economy has a pleasant and satisfying sound, and 
there are those who think that they can, by pronouncing the 
word often enough, make seventy-five cents do the work of a dol- 
lar, and thereby safely stint the honest and needed expenses of a 
great and growing country. Nobody disputes the virtues any 
more than they do mathematics. Economy, the just adaptation 
of expenditures to national needs, requires no more proof than 
that two and two make four. Nobody believes in spendthrift 
government, in the waste of money, or the throwing of dollars 
out of the window. You could no more justify national extrava- 
gance than you could justify the breaking of the ten command- 
ments. But while we are all agreed in the praise of any virtue, 
it does not follow that we all have it, or even that all of us under- 
stand what it is. Not every one who cries "Lord, Lord/' enters 
into the kingdom. Not every one who cries "Economy, Economy," 
on all the housetops, is necessarily more virtuous than his neigh- 
bors. 
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There are, moreover, several things which are called economy 
that are not economy at all. Penny wise may be pound foolish. 
To build fine public buildings, and then make every one 
who goes into them long to behold signs of the activity of 
the scrubbing-brush is no more economy than it is clean- 
liness. To let a navy rot, and build nothing in its place, is 
not economy. It is only stupidness. To leave great cities unde- 
fended, liable to pillage, to leave wide open great opportuni 
ties for national disgrace, which it might cost uncounted millions 
to wipe away, is neither economy nor sense. To clamor loudly all 
through a session for a service-pension act and an arrears-of-pen- 
sions act which would have cost $200,000,000, and then go about 
the country denouncing the pension extravagance of a Congress 
which voted only $40,000,000, is not a sound preaching of 
economy or a very startling exhibition of common honesty. It 
is singular how much more effective an epithet is than an argu- 
gument. Mouth-filling abuse is much more powerful than mind- 
filling demonstration. All over the country the Democracy have 
girded at the last Congress because it wasted money, and yet no 
Democratic convention has ventured anywhere to specify a single 
item where money was wasted or the sin of extravagance com- 
mitted. There was no charge of robbery, of undue influence, or 
bad conduct ; only one loud outcry about the Billion Congress. 
Appropriation bills, however, are not passed on party lines ; and 
yet, to hear the loud talk made on the stump, one would hardly 
imagine that some of the loudest-voiced economists of to-day had 
tried to increase the billion by at least $100,000,000 more. 

It has probably escaped the attention of the country that 
Judge Holman, who is the new chairman of Appropriations, and 
from whom great things are expected in the way of economy and 
diminished expenditure, himself voted for the service-pension 
amendment which Mr. Springer, the new chairman of Ways and 
Means, advocated, explaining that the cost would be but the baga- 
telle of $144,000,000 per annum. If you look over the list (page 
4,062, Cong. Record, Vol. 1, 1st Sessn., Fifty-first Cong.) of those 
who voted for this increase over and above what even a Billion 
Congress would do, you will find the name not only of Judge Hol- 
man, of economists the chiefest among ten thousand, but of the 
cheerful Governor of New York, a very possible Democratic 
candidate for the Presidency of the United States. 
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Now that the responsibility of making up the appropriations 
has fallen upon the Democrats themselves, they are looking about 
in much consternation to find some way of not paying the bills 
of " a Billion-Dollar Country." As they look about them and 
see the growing land and its growing wants, they think that some 
special machinery must be adopted to prevent their vast majority, 
every one of them an economical Democrat, from doing exactly 
what the wicked Kepublicans have done. Hence they have 
already had careful tables prepared which show that, when the 
Appropriations Committee was forced to let two bills pass into 
the hands of other committees, our expenses rose instantly by 
the astounding sum of one cent — one cent — for each and every 
citizen ; which ought clearly to have shown to the discerning, 
economical patriot that that way danger lay. It is sad to say, 
however, that no heed was paid to the warning, and, therefore, 
in time the Committee on Appropriations had the Consular and 
Diplomatic Bill taken away, and also the Naval Bill, the Army 
Bill including the Academy Bill, the Indian Appropriation Bill, 
and the Post-Office Bill. Bach of these bills was intrusted to an- 
other committee. A tabular statement and due calculation show 
that since this was done there has been an increase in appropria- 
tion of forty-eight cents per capita, without including pensions. 

It is needless to say that this calculation was put forth by the 
Committee on Appropriations, which desired to regain its lost 
power — a power which used to be almost absolute, not only over 
the expenditures of the government, but over almost everything 
else. In the old days, before Mr. Morrison and Mr. Carlisle deter- 
mined to lessen the greatness of Mr. Randall, whom they did not 
quite venture to dethrone, the chairman of Appropriations, by 
skilfully manoeuvring his bills, could control the House in spite 
of the Speaker and of all other leadership. But Mr. Carlisle and 
Mr. Morrison would not have been able to strip the Committee 
on Appropriations of its bills merely because they wished to de- 
prive Mr. Randall of power. Behind them and behind the move- 
ment were the growing needs of the country. When economy is 
carried to extreme and becomes parsimony, it is only a hin- 
drance and a stumbling-block instead of a virtue. In 1885 econ- 
omy had become parsimony, and the real needs of the country had 
been repeatedly sacrificed to a mere show of figures. So bad had 
the practice become in this race for popular favor by claims of 
vol. cliv.— no. 424. 21 
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economy that the House under Democratic management repeat- 
edly refused to put into its bills appropriations which had to go 
there in order to carry on the government. The Senate was then 
obliged to insert these necessary items, and endure, in the next 
campaign, the charge of extravagance, because the figures of a 
Democratic House were increased. This habit was kept up even 
after the Democrats had possession of the Executive Department, 
and the Republican Senate was obliged to insist that the 
Democratic Executive should have money enough to carry on 
the government. This conduct on the part of the House called 
forth a most vigorous rebuke from Senator Beck, who was too 
honest a man to aid this economic fraud. 

In other ways the need of a change became manifest, and the 
House, which was Democratic, ordered the change because it 
wanted less restriction and more freedom in its appropriations. 
In other words, the new committees of appropriation are not the 
cause of the appropriation increase, but the result, or, more 
exactly, the medium by which the result was attained. The 
House, representing the country, wanted larger appropriations, 
and took the proper course to obtain them. Since that day no 
one has seriously proposed to go back to the old way. The result 
has been larger appropriations. I imagine that if a sensible and 
judicious man were asked if he approved of larger expenditure, 
he would answer, if the country needed it, yes, and if it did not, 
no ; and that the only test was, not the total, but the items. If 
the items are all good, the total cannot be bad. A large total 
does not prove extravagance, and a small total does not argue 
economy. 

Economy is not the withholding of money. Economy is not 
necessarily decreased expenditure. There are times when the 
wisest economy is large expenditure. In the quaint language of 
Scripture, " There is that scattereth and increaseth yet more, and 
there is that withholdeth more than is meet, but it tendeth only 
to want." I might further illustrate this subject by what has 
frequently occurred in railroads and has cost the simple people 
much hard-earned money. A railroad may be so economically 
handled as to ruin it. Railway managers quite often seem to be 
managing the road wonderfully. According to the bookkeeping, 
economy reigns triumphant, the road pays fat dividends, and the 
percentage of cost of running becomes phenomenally low. Every- 
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body who doesn't know any better thereupon praises the manager 
and buys the stock ; but the wise man, who has previously suf- 
fered, gives both a wide berth. He knows that the road is run- 
ning down, and that a day of new rails, of new sleepers, and new 
rolling-stock, and vast expenditures of money is at hand. He does 
not buy the stock. He leaves that for the fools who pass on and are 
punished. There are tricks in all trades, even in railroading ; 
perhaps I shall shock somebody if I add even in politics. I have 
seen a judgment of the Supreme Court of the United States 
thrown out of an appropriation bill because a patriot wanted 
economy in the totals. Of course some other year had to pay. In 
the long run the United States has to pay most of its honest debts, 
but it usually costs the party something which does it. 

While I think it probable that the distribution of the appro- 
priation bills among the various committees which now hold 
them may somewhat facilitate the desire of the country that 
whatever is really needed for the development and government of 
the people of the United States should be expended, I am not at 
all sure that the same increase in appropriations would not have 
taken place had the old committee remained in charge of all the 
bills. The bills which they have retained show the same or a 
similar degree of increase, and the Pension Bill keeps pace with 
all the rest. It ought also to be added that there can be no more 
absurd test of increase than the per-capita test. To say that we 
ought at all times to expend the same amount per head is to ignore 
all increase of wealth and all growth in the wants of the people. 
Whatever the government expends is largely for the whole people, 
and all the facts show that everywhere a gradual increase in 
money per head is spent all over the world for the general good. 
Twenty years ago our cities were proud of their gas lights, and 
now, at increased cost, they demand at night almost the bright- 
ness of noon. 

In 1860, New York State, with a population of 3,880,735, 
expended $4,376,167, or at least raised that sum in taxes. That 
was one dollar and seventy cents per capita. In 1889, with a popu- 
lation of six millions, the expenditures were seventeen millions 
and a half. In 1860, one dollar and seventy cents per capita 
seemed enough. It takes three dollars for each citizen in 1890. 

Lest it should be supposed that this also is Republican ex- 
travagance, I add that in New York city, where the Democratic 
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majority is colossal, and where true economy must reign, if any- 
where, a population of 814,000 required the expenditure of $3,- 
385,000, or four dollars for each and every citizen, in 1860 ; 
while in 1890 a population not twice as large expended thirty- 
three millions, or ten times as much. Pour dollars was enough 
in 1860 to protect every citizen, to give him streets and parks 
and keep them clean, to prevent every other citizen from assault- 
ing him, to light him to bed, and otherwise to be a father to him. 
Since that time the city of New York has found out so many 
ways of being really useful to the citizen of New York that 
twenty dollars by the year, economically administered, is spent for 
his good. 

From these examples — and I presume any State in the Union 
can produce parallel figures — it will be seen that the increase of 
expenditures of the United States, large as they are, are in no 
way out of proportion to the increase in those States and cities 
enjoying true Democratic economy. 

It is not, of course, possible in this article to explain fully the 
causes of increase, nor is it desirable to display statistics, which 
everybody avoids. Nevertheless, a few figures will show the 
nature of the increase made by the last Congress, and will show 
also what we must expect from the present one. 

The increase in the annual appropriations for 1890-91 over 
those of the preceding fiscal year was, in round numbers, $75,000,- 
000. The large items which went to make up this sum were five 
in number and easily understood. Of this sum, $25,000,000 was 
for the River and Harbor Bill, which had the sanction of both 
parties, and which is likely to increase hereafter with the growth 
of the country. Three millions went for coast defences. If 
there should be a war, the only complaint likely to be made is 
that such an increase was not made long ago. Thirty-four 
millions of increase was made for pensions, and five millions for 
extra deficiencies which the last House ought to have paid. 
Two and a half millions were added to the naval appropriations to 
enable the Navy Department to commence to build the big ships 
which were needed to complete our naval defences according to 
the scheme which had been approved by the department under all 
administrations. Five millions five hundred thousand more were 
imperatively demanded for the needs of the postal service, and so 
readily were its claims recognized that the Postal Bill which 
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carried $72,000,000 went through the House with the approval of 
all parties in half as many minutes as there were millions. The 
appropriations for the next year were still further increased by 
about $40,000,000, which increase justifies itself as effectually as 
any that was ever made. Of this sum, $8,500,000 was devoted 
to the payment of money due the Indians, some of which debts 
were contracted to open up to settlement the fertile acres of Okla- 
homa ; to build ships $7,000,000 more was used, and $36,000,000 
for the pensions voted the year before. Five additional millions 
for the postal service at once justify themselves, and, by showing 
the growth of the country, make good some other expenditures, 
including part of the increase of eight millions in the Sundry 
Civil Bill. All these items together amount to $69,000,000 ; but 
as there was no River and Harbor Bill, the net increase was only 
about $40,000,000. 

It will be seen that by far the largest item of increase for the two 
years, amounting in all to seventy-five millions of dollars, was for 
pensions and pension deficiencies. In fact, if you add to the 
figures already given the pension-deficiency items passed by the 
second session of the Fifty-first Congress, you will swell the total 
increase so that there will be hardly anything left to charge ex- 
travagance to; perhaps not even the seven millions for ships and the 
ten millions for increase of postal facilities. Whatever be the 
judgment of any citizen as to the propriety of the increase by 
forty millions of our pension expenditures, he will be much less 
inclined to blame the then dominant party if he will but read the 
debate in volume 19 of the Record of 1891, at page 3,118 or there- 
abouts, and find that the only complaint the present chairman of 
Ways and Means had to make against the appropriation was 
that in giving the soldier forty millions instead of one hundred 
and forty millions we were giving him too little. " They ask for 
bread, and you are giving them a stone," was the emphatic lan- 
guage of Mr. Springer before he became steadied by responsibility. 

The blame of the candid citizen will be still further mitigated 
when he turns to page 4,062 of this interesting volume and finds 
that Mr. Holman showed by his vote that he thought that the 
appropriation of forty millions was too small by the large sum of 
one hundred and four millions, and that the sanction of his highly 
economical name is attached to the proposition that the Republi- 
cans were too niggardly by a round one hundred millions of 
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dollars. Undoubtedly Judge Holman will be somewhat less 
ready to vote large sums when he has the responsibility, and he 
will be the less ready while in the majority to urge large appro- 
priations than when he was in the minority. 

Growth of expenditures has not been confined to Republican 
rule. In 1880, the last year of the Forty-fifth Congress, the ap- 
propriations were one hundred and ninety millions. In 1882 they 
were two hundred and eighteen millions — an increase of twenty- 
eight millions. In 1885 one hundred and ninety-five millions were 
the total, while in 1887 two hundred and sixty-three millions were 
called for, and both these sums were appropriated while Mr. Ran- 
dall was at the head of the committee in charge. At the end of 
the Fiftieth Congress twenty-three millions more had been added 
for 1890, making in all an increase of ninety-one millions from 
1885 to 1890. The increase from 1888 to 1890 was thirty-eight 
millions. During these last two years there were no additional 
pensions. The increase from 1890 to 1892 was one hundred and 
sixteen millions. But when you take out seventy-five millions 
increase of pensions, and also the pension deficiencies saddled 
upon us by the House Democracy, you will find a gratifying im- 
provement even in " retrenchment and reform " over the last 
two years of Democratic control. 

Thus far the question has been considered on the basis of 
amounts appropriated ; but this is no test whatever of either 
economy or expenditure. Amounts appropriated for deficiencies, 
instead of being charged to any first session of a Congress, ought 
to be charged to its predecessor. Kris one of the common insin- 
cerities of "economy and reform" in both parties to refuse 
what is needed before election and pay it the next session. This 
artifice serves a double purpose. It exalts your own virtue and 
brings into bolder relief the wickedness of the enemy. As a 
striking example of how the people may be misled by simply 
comparing the amounts appropriated, take the figures of 1884 
and 1885. On the face of them, the Republican Congress in 
1884 voted two hundred and thirty-one millions, and its Demo- 
cratic successor only voted one hundred and ninety-five millidns 
— a plain triumph of virtue to the extent of thirty-six millions. 
Yet if you will look at the figures for pensions of both years 
and the year previous, you will see that the Republicans in 
1884 and 1883, owing to a miscalculation of the Pension Office, 
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had appropriated eighty-six millions for pensions, whereof a 
large surplus was unused. Of this the Democracy had the benefit 
the next year, and so had to appropriate only twenty millions for 
that object. This enabled them, before the unthinking, to score 
a victory for retrenchment and reform of thirty-six millions. The 
other thirty millions, which were a real increase of expenditure, 
were concealed in the totals, though plainly visible in the items. 

A Kiver and Harbor Bill of fourteen millions was lost in that 
total, as were also increases of five and a half millions for postal 
service, five millions of extra deficiencies, and seven millions of 
"miscellaneous." In other words, to use epithets instead of ar- 
gument, the total shows thirty-six millions of retrenchment and 
reform, while the facts show thirty millions of extravagance and 
prodigality. All four epithets, however, are equally absurd. 
The increase was needed, was made, and ought to have been 
made. 

When you examine the figures of the last two Houses — one 
Democratic and the other Republican — and charge off to each the 
rebates which belong to each, you will find that the last Demo- 
cratic House voted the expenditure of $838,017,972, just $85,978,- 
813 more than its predecessor, also Democratic ; that the last Re- 
publican House voted the expenditure of $948,800,734, an increase 
of $110,782,762 over the last Democratic House. The net increase, 
for which it had no Democratic precedent, was therefore $24,703,- 
949. Inasmuch as the United States was two years older and two 
years bigger, this would not be a bad showing on general princi- 
ples ; but the fact that the Fifty-first Congress appropriated 
two hundred and eighty-eight millions for pensions, against one 
hundred and seventy-seven millions appropriated by the Fiftieth, 
accounts for every cent of increase over the votes of the last 
Democratic House, and if there is any blame to be attributed 
to us for giving this large sum, it cannot be made by the party 
which has just made Judge Holman chairman of Appropria- 
tions, while on the records of Congress itself rests the proof that 
this chosen representative of retrenchment and reform voted to 
double the very increase about which there has been so much 
undisciplined outcry. 

Undoubtedly some decreases are possible for the present House. 
They will find many honest debts of the United States paid and 
liquidated which will never have to be paid again, The navy will 
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not have to ask as much as during the last two years, and perhaps 
the Sundry Civil Bill will bear reduction. But the legislative 
and judicial expenses are likely to increase, as well as the proper 
demands of the postal service. 

Whatever course be pursued, if the country really cares about 
its expenditures, the people ought to be on the watch against the 
substitution of parsimony for economy, and against that legisla- 
tive manoeuvring which lessens the expenses of the year before 
election by thrusting them upon the year after election. 

Thomas B. Reed. 



II.— ECONOMY AND THE DEMOCRACY. 

BY THE HON". W. S. HOLMAN. 

The growth of public expenditure during the last few years 
has arrested the attention of intelligent men in all sections of the 
Union. Statistical tables are wearisome, but a glance at the past 
and a few facts will illustrate how rapidly this government is 
drifting away from the policy of its founders. Their purpose was 
to establish a plain, frugal government that should treat its peo- 
ple with equal-handed fairness, opening up to all alike an equal 
chance in the struggle for life by protecting all, granting special 
favors to none, — a system in forcible contrast with the " splendid 
governments " which had filled all Europe for centuries with 
poverty and wretchedness. 

The state of the republic in 1860, seventy-three years after 
the Federal Government was formed, expressed the masterly 
statesmanship that from the beginning had conducted its af- 
fairs. During that period it had passed through three wars, 
acquired its present imperial limits from ocean to ocean, and 
reached the first rank in the family of nations ; greatly excel- 
ling in the general equality and prosperous condition of its 
people all former experience in government, with taxation 
unfelt, and the annual expenditures reaching less than sixty- 
two millions of dollars — an increase, computed from the be- 
ginning, of less than a million dollars a year, embracing the 
long period it was exposed to the hostility of foreign powers. 
All the statesmen of that period knew that, occupying the most 
favored portion of the globe, the wealth of this nation must 
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greatly surpass that of any other in any age of the world, but 
with the government standing impartial, the ever-growing 
wealth would be fairly diffused ; that wealth and luxury 
would abound, but as long as the government confined 
itself to the powers conferred on it by the constitution 
and remained impartial and frugal, the republic was secure. 
But the statesmen of that period understood as well as 
those of this do, that by artificial methods of developing the 
resources of the country, through favoritism in legislation, all 
this might be promptly changed, and that overgrown estates 
and favored classes and impoverished multitudes might, by a 
stroke of legislation, supplant the equality, happiness, and pros- 
perity of the whole people equally protected and fostered by im- 
partial laws. 

All men know that excessive revenues in the treasury, drawn 
from the people, which scrimp every fireside of labor, mean lavish 
and corrupt expenditures, excessive salaries, unnecessary employ- 
ments, subsidies, bounties, and contracts which crystallize into 
great estates. All statesmen have known that such expenditures 
cannot be indulged in by a republic without greatly imperilling its 
free institutions. 

During the late war, of course, the conditions were, for 
the time, completely changed. There is no economy during 
a conflict of arms. When the war had terminated, it was 
practically impossible in matters of expenditure to reestablish 
the government at once on the basis of a frugal civil service ; yet 
at an early moment progress to this end was visible. The old 
leaders of the Republican party still in some degree controlled 
its movements. 

No party ever came into power whose leaders more sincerely 
sympathized with the people, their struggles and aspirations, than 
the Eepublican party. At its elementary convention in 
Pittsburg, Penn., when Hale and Julian were nominated for 
President and Vice-President, it announced principles so in har- 
mony with the spirit of the earlier period of the republic as to 
reach the hearts of the people. With its demand for frugal gov- 
ernment, it declared that the public lands — that then great her- 
itage of the republic — should not be sold or granted to corpora- 
tions, but should be held in sacred trust to secure homes for 
actual settlers — a grand declaration ! With these principles, and 
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with a loud voice demanding retrenchment and purity in gov- 
ernment, the Republican party came into power. While the 
counsels of its old leaders — such men as Washburn of Illinois, of 
the House, and Fessenden of Maine, of the Senate — controlled 
the party, the promises it had made were in the main, except as to 
the public lands, faithfully kept. At the close of the war the 
old views of the value and necessity of economy in government 
rapidly revived, and with manifest determination on the part of 
the people that economy should be restored. 

In the Forty-third Congress, 1875-76, the whole appropriations, 
annual and permanent, were brought down to a fairly reason- 
able basis. 

The current annual appropriations for the two sessions of that 
Congress were $362,851,212.06, while the permanent appropria- 
tions were 1290,943,779.15; in all, current, annual, and perma- 
nent, $653,794,991.21. 

Considering the magnitude of the permanent appropriations, 
which embraced interest on the public debt, sinking-fund, and 
the like, this result was reasonably satisfactory, and had it not 
been for the extravagance displayed by the Republican party in 
the second session of the Forty-second Congress, it is probable 
that the result of the congressional election of 1874 would have 
been a Republican triumph. 

It will be remembered that, in the closing hours of the Forty- 
second Congress, and after the members were elected to the 
House of the Forty-third Congress, there was an unusual display 
of extravagance in salaries, including those of members of Con- 
gress. This the people promptly rebuked in the election of mem- 
bers to the House of the Forty-fourth Congress, in 1874. 

The Democratic party, coming into power in the Forty-fourth 
Congress, reduced the annual appropriations (two sessions) to 
$299,145,788.88. The permanent appropriations had in the 
meantime increased, and yet the entire appropriations, annual 
and permanent, of the Forty-fourth Congress were but $595,597,- 
832.28— a reduction of $58,197,158.93, as compared with the ap- 
propriations of the preceding Congress. 

This result was certainly satisfactory, for at that period the 
great body of the unfunded war debt was settled. 

The Democrats came into the control of the House under a 
pledge of retrenchment in the expenses of the government, and 
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the Senate was fully informed that the country demanded a res- 
toration of the old-time economy. 

Of course no one expected that a government that had re- 
cently passed through a great war, where lavish expenditure is 
inevitable, could return at once to severe frugality in ex- 
penditures, and the appropriations made for the years 1877-78 
(Forty-fourth Congress) were reasonably satisfactory ; but it seems 
that Congress had reached the limit of retrenchment, and in the 
Forty-fifth and Forty-sixth Congresses there was a material 
increase in the appropriations. 

In the Forty-seventh Congress (1883-84) the permanent and 
annual appropriations had reached $777,435,948.54. During this 
Congress, both branches and the Executive were under the control 
of the Republican party, but in the Forty-eighth Congress, the 
Democrats controlling the House (1885-86), the appropriations, 
annual and permanent, were reduced to $655,269,402.33, about the 
same as those made by the Forty-third Congress ; but in the mean- 
time the permanent appropriations had been materially decreased. 

In the Forty-ninth Congress (1887-88) the annual appropria- 
tions were very materially increased, and, with the permanent ap- 
propriations, amounted to $746,342,495.51. 

In the Fiftieth Congress (1889-90) they had reached the in- 
defensible sum of $817,963,859.80. This growth of expenditure 
no one could or even attempted to defend. It was displayed in 
the first session of that Congress as well as in the second. The only 
attempt ever made to excuse the excessive appropriations of that 
Congress was based on the persistency of the Senate in insisting 
on increased appropriations. The vigilance of the people was 
again expressed. The Democrats lost the House and the Repub- 
licans resumed the control of every department of the govern- 
ment. 

With the members of the House of Representatives of the Fifty- 
first Congress coming fresh from the people, it was natural to 
expect that care in the public expenditures would be shown, 
but the rules adopted at the opening of the Fifty-first Congress 
created widespread apprehension among men who understood that 
rules "to do business" in Congress meant easy access to the 
treasury. 

The appropriations made by the Fifty-first Congress reached 
the unexampled sum of $988,417,183.34, and with the money 
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authorized to be refunded to the several States on account of the 
direct tax, and certain indefinite items, amounted to the sum of 
$1,007,930,183.84. But the sum of money actually appropriated 
by the Fifty-first Congress does not fully express the charges it 
imposed in the future on the public treasury. To illustrate : It 
created specifically 1,941 new offices, at an annual cost of $2,359,- 
215, and increased the salaries of 403 officials in the aggregate 
$245,108.12 ; a record in this particular not approached by any 
other Congress assembled prior to or since the war, with the 
possible exception of the Forty-seventh Congress. It author- 
ized the construction of new public buildings to cost in the 
aggregate $17,046,639.54 ; it appropriated $28,087,495 for river 
and harbor work, and in addition thereto authorized con- 
tracts to be entered into in the case of a few specific places 
obligating the government in the further sum of $11,331,779, 
making a total of $39,419,274 authorized expenditures for 
rivers and harbors, or more than 75 per centum increase over 
what was ever voted for this purpose by any other Congress; 
and, as if distrustful of its work being approved by the people, 
fastened its system of subsidies and bounties on the government 
for years to come, rendering the House of Representatives 
powerless to correct the abuse until the periods named shall have 
expired. From the very beginning of that Congress unsatisfac- 
tory results had been apprehended. The rules, while arbitrary on 
one hand, opened up on the other unjustifiable facilities for the 
appropriation of money. 

The fruits of the new rules were a bitter disappointment to the 
members of the great party which elected that House, and filled 
them with indignation. An increase in the public expenditures 
in two years of $189,966,323.54 startled and exasperated all consid- 
erate men. 

If the Congress of the United States sets the example of ex- 
travagance, the purity and integrity of the whole system are en- 
dangered. Hence the alarm that has been expressed time and 
time again by the people when any party has shown indifference 
to economy and purity in the government. 

Excessive taxation, always inexcusable and unjust, impover- 
ishes the. citizen, creates countless charges upon the government, 
— a swarm of unnecessary officials who eat up the fruits of the labor 
of the people,— and in course of time inevitably consolidates the 
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wealth of the country. Unnecessary taxation of itself is certainly 
a great evil, yet it is far less to be deplored than the inevitable 
result— lavish expenditures creating venal motives in every avenue 
and channel of administration. 

The details of the appropriations of the Fifty-first Congress 
would be wearisome, but exceedingly instructive. But the policy 
of inexcusable expenditure by the Fifty-first Congress, declared in 
the rules it adopted, does not express fully the drift of the 
Eepublican party, as represented in Congress. It is more clearly 
expressed in its measures in favor of bounties and subsidies. 

The country now fully understands the effects of the policy of 
the party in subsidizing corporations, during the late war and 
later, with lands west of the Mississippi equal in territory to seven 
great States of the Union ; those corporations promoting an un- 
exampled immigration to occupy these lands and make their grants 
valuable, and reducing, by reason of over-production westward, 
the value of lands from the Atlantic to the Mississippi Eiver 
and beyond. And the country understands that, while this 
policy greatly and injuriously affected the eastern section of 
the Union in interfering with the natural development of our 
country, the pecuniary benefits of these unexampled grants of 
lands, while inflicting irreparable injury on our landless people 
by increasing the price of the lands to them for homes, accrued 
largely to capitalists of Germany and England ; and the humil- 
iation and dishonor brought upon the country by the Credit 
Mobilier through these subsidies should not be forgotten. 

But still further to illustrate the effect of subsidies : A great 
corporation, near the close of the late war, obtained a subsidy of 
$500,000 a year for ten years for carrying the mails between San 
Francisco and China and Japan. Encouraged by the former suc- 
cess, in 1872 it applied to Congress, and obtained an additional 
subsidy of $500,000 for ten years. Soon afterward the fact was 
disclosed that the enactment of the law authorizing this last sub- 
sidy was obtained by the expenditure of large sums of money. In 
an investigation into the facts in the Forty-second Congress (a 
Eepublican Congress), Mr. Kasson, of Iowa, on behalf of a com- 
mittee appointed to inquire into the facts, reported to the House 
of Eepresentatives, February 25, 1875, that $703,100 was expended 
by that corporation in securing the enactment of the law author- 
izing this additional subsidy. With such fatal results of sub- 
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sidies, bounties, and favoritism in legislation, can the American 
people, who hold the honor of their government as above price, 
look with favor on such policy ? 

With this experience of the effects of the policy of granting 
subsidies in full view, this Fifty-first Congress entered upon a 
liberal system of subsidies to the owners of ships engaged in the 
foreign trade, carrying mails ; and it now seems — a fact that was 
urged on the House in that Fifty-first Congress as likely to occur 
— that the same corporation which had expended in 1872 more 
than half a million dollars in carrying through an annual subsidy 
of $500,000 for ten years is now, and will be, the main recipient 
of this beneficent mail provision authorized by the Fifty-first 
Congress. It will be seen in the early future how many owners 
of ships are to be fostered by the treasury, and perhaps how 
many of the ships are owned in fact by capitalists of Great Britain. 

That Fifty-first Congress, not content with subsidizing the 
owners of ships, generally gentlemen of wealth, granted bounties 
to the manufacturers of sugar. No particular industry had ever 
before been directly pensioned on the treasury. It is gratifying 
that this thoroughly un-American enactment, which gives special 
encouragement to a particular industry at the expense of all other 
industries of the United States, was promptly condemned by the 
people. Applications for bounties under this law furnish valuable 
information to the taxpayers of this country. Seven hundred and 
thirty cane-sugar producers are applicants, asking for more than 
eleven millions of dollars ; and the amount that will be paid them 
will reach from nine millions to eleven millions this year. Some 
astounding results are disclosed by the claims filed. Without 
going into detail, a few facts will illustrate the effects of this bounty 
law. It is said, and the report of the Commissioner of Internal 
Revenue seems to confirm it, that seventeen men in Louisiana will, 
if their claims for the production of sugar are verified, receive this 
year in the aggregate the sum of $2,356,720, an average for each 
person of $138,600 ; a sum which the average farmer might well 
consider an enormous fortune. It seems that even the sum that 
will be received from the treasury by the smallest sugar farmers 
in that State will reach $867, a bounty exceeding the entire 
earnings of the average farmer of the West. The tariff on 
sugar, while of course it increased the price, as the consumer paid 
the duty, was strictly a revenue measure, and gave no offence to 
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the manly sentiment of equal fairness of men engaged in other 
industries. But will bounties paid to a favored class of 
producers animate the spirit, of the great multitude of men 
engaged in other industries ? "Will not the patient toiler the 
products of whose fields command no bounty from the public treas- 
ury, embittered and discouraged, denounce as infamous the law 
that compels his labor to bear its part in the payment of bounties 
to enrich his fellow citizen engaged in an industry no more 
honorable nor in any degree more valuable to his country than his 
own ? Will his indignation be diminished as he surveys his small 
estate, and remembers that these liberal bounties are paid to 
gentlemen of ample possessions ? Will this increase his love for 
his country and his admiration of its even-handed justice ? With 
such a record, is it surprising that the Fifty-first Congress was 
condemned promptly by the people ? 

The two great parties which now struggle for supremacy are 
well illustrated by the views of two distinguished men of this 
present period, the late Mr. Randall, of Pennsylvania, and Mr. 
Eeed, of Maine, both of whom were Speakers of the National 
House of Representatives and gentlemen, of superior abilities. 

From Mr. Randall's standpoint it was infinitely better that 
the government should be even penurious, with an overflowing 
treasury, than lavish and corrupt in its expenditures. 

Mr. Reed's views are different. They were fully expressed 
in the rules of the Fifty-first Congress. The programme, fairly 
stated, was simple and direct : the majority should control the 
House ; obstructions and impediments should not be allowed ; the • 
House should be organized "to do business." No one misappre- 
hended the meaning of this — the excessive taxation of the people. 
Access to the treasury should not be obstructed by a discredited 
minority. Legislation should go on without hindrance. The re- 
sult was natural enough — largely increased taxation of the people 
on the common necessaries of life, and a lavish expenditure of the 
people's money without any precedent in the history of our country. 

Mr. Randall's views, as expressed in the rules he favored and 
their administration, meant restrictions on legislation, barriers 
against raids on the public treasury, a frugal and honest govern- 
ment that should not "take from the mouth of labor the bread 
it had earned." 

Wji. S. Holman. 



